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PREFACE. 



Thb following supposed conversation was written 
under these circumstances. The Author was travel- 
ling on the Great Western Railway in the month of 
August last) and, having with him a number of the 
Tract Society's Monthly Magazine, he lent it to a 
fellow Traveller to read. He had not long perused 
it, when he exclaimed, " Why, here is a man who says 
that there is no such thing as chance !" This led to 
H conversation on the subject, which was of short 
duration, as the Train soon stopped, and the stranger 
got out. It may be mentioned, however, that one 
reason which he adduced in support of his side of 
the argument was, that he had that morning arrived 
from the Continent, and was allowed to pass the 
Custom House without having his luggage searched, 
by which means he got off at once by the rail; 
whereas a friend of his had had his luggage strictly 
overhauled, and was thereby too \aXfc ^«^ •^^'^-^^sa.. 
"Now what was t\iat;* c^cV^vm^^^^^^-^^^^^?^^^^^'^ 
Juck r He remaxked «\%o ^v^ox. ^^ ^^ "^^"^ "^^ 
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ptune that one sometimes had at cards ;♦ and how 
uld that be the case, if there was no such thing 
chance ? But, as it has been already stated, the 
nyersation was speedily cut short, and the 
ranger, as he stepped out of the Train, said, as 
r as the Author could gather, *'good morning, 
r : — I shall try and think that there is * no such 
ing as chance /' " If this little publication should 
er fall into the hands of the stranger in question, 
e Author trusts that he will not consider this cir« 
imstance the effect of chance, but that, before that 
ne, his determination, if it was any thing more 
an a passing thought, may have resulted in his 
scovering that '* there is no such thing as chance,'' 

* The stranger's reference to cards, has induced the 
ithor to consider with some detail, games of chance^ as 
ey are called, with a view to shew that they are not ex- 
ipt from the Providence of God. He mentions this in 
[f-defence, as probably some of his readers might think 
is part of his subject uncalled for. 

Cheltenham, 1848. 



WHAT IS CHANCE? 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THREE YOUNG MEN. 



Richard, Well, Frederick, have Thomas 
and you spent your two days pleasantly at 
the sea ? 

Frederick. Why, not much to boast of, as 
to that. We went fishing one day, and 
though we were at it from twelve to six, as 
chance would have it, we caught next to 
nothing. 

Thomas. Yes, and the other day we went 
in a friend^s pleasure boat for a sail, and 
when we were some miles out, it began to 
blow so hard, right off the land, that we did 
not get in till after dark. We had nothing 
but a run of bad liLck from beginning to end. 

R. I am sorry for your disappointment; 
such things are trying to the patience, but 
I cannot allow that chance, or bad luck had 
any thing to do with the matter. 

Fr. How do you mean ? 

R. Why, I don^t believe t\vet^ S& ^"c^sS^ '^ 
thing in the world as c\i«a\^^. ^^ 

Fr. Well, that's vex^ c\m.o\\&— ^^"^ '^^'^ 
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ig as chance I How does it happen^ then, 
t it is calm one day and stormy another ? 
%. Aye, and that the weather changes so 
denly, that it cannot be depended on for 
ingle moment. You remember, Fred., 
hing could be finer than it was on Tuesday 
rning, when we went upon the water, and 
at once it became cloudy, and the wind 
ing up, and it came on to blow so hard, 
1 1 know I did not relish it. Now I call 
t bad luck, and I know not what else to 
^it. 

^r. And so I say; but you know our 
nd here is a bit of a Methodist, are you 
, Richard? 

1. You may call me what you please, but 
it has that to do with chance ? 

%, Come, Richard, let us hear what you 
e to say to it — I know it^s all nonsense 
T all — but I should just like to hear how 
will prove that there is no such a thing 
;hance. 

2, Well, I have no objection to tell you 
mind. You know the Bible says — 

'>. Come, we don^t want the Bible — that 
ies it too serious a matter. Why can^t 
talk about it without that? 
%. No, no, don't let us go to thiB Bible — 
3 read it more than Frederick does — but 
far too solemn a thing to drag into such 
L as ours. 



Fr. Why, as long as I can remember any 
thing, I have heard of chance. My father 
used always to say, when any thing went 
wrong, that he had had bad luck; and I 
heard your own mother say the same thing 
only yesterday, Richard, and we can^t know 
better than they. 

B, I have only one thing to say — the Bible 
teaches me differently. 

Fr, Well, if we must have it, I should just 
like to know what the Bible would say to the 
weather having changed so suddenly, when 
we were on the water. 

Th, Yes : and to our catching so few fish, 
when Bob and Jack Saunders caught so 
many. 

R. Due at a time, if you please. In the 
first place you must let me refer to my 
Bible, as I shall perhaps have to quote more 
than one passage before we have done. And 
now, Frederick, as to your gale of wind : it 
is said, " For He commandeth and raiseth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof.^^ Ps. cvii. 25. In the Prayer Book 
version of the Psalms it is " At his command 
the stormy wind ariseth.^' And so in the 
14Sth Psalm, verse 8, — " Stormy mnd fulfill- 
ing his wordJ' 

Fr, But what do you say to this, Richard? 
— I went once to hear that clergyman that 
comes here occasionaLlj , ^J^Vq^^t^^^^^ \.Oos5Kt 



him again,) and he said something about 
being born over again ; I did not know what 
he would be at^ nor perhaps he either, but 
I remember this, he said the wind had a right 
to blow wherever it pleased. I don^t know 
where he got it from, but it was the only 
thing I could understand of all that he said. 

R. I can tell you where he got it from^ 
John, 3rd ch., 8th. v., here it is—" The wind 
bloweth where it listeth/^ 

Fr, Well, then, if the Bible says that the 
wind bloweth where it pleases, how can you 
say that chance has nothing to do with it ? 

R,. God makes use of this language in 
order to fit his meaning to our poor under- 
standings. He means to say that we cannot 
make the wind blow from this quarter or 
that ; and because we cannot tell one moment 
from which point it may blow the next, men 
ignorantly call it chance, which means, in 
plain language, that they know nothing at all 
about it. 

Fr. That does not satisfy me ; you must 
tell me something better than this. 

R. Well, then, we will come to positive 
matter of fact. It is said in the Prophet — 

Fr. What! at the Bible again? I have 
had enough of that already, so I shall be ofF^ 
and leave Thomas and you to settle the mat- 
ter as you can. 

7%. What Prophet were you going to say. 
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R. The Prophet Jonah. It says that 
" There was a mighty tempest in the sea, so 
that the ship was like to be broken/^ — and 
it does not say that this happened by chance, 
but that " The Lord sent out a great wind 
into the seh" Jonah i. 4. Now this tallies 
exactly with what we find in the Book of 
Job, where speaking of the weather, it is 
said : "It is turned round about by His coun- 
sels, that they may do whatsoever He com- 
mandeth them upon the face of the world in 
the earth/^ Job xxxvii. 12. 

Th. I never heard of that passage before. 
But I think this may be carried too far, for 
it must come to this, that every puflf of wind 
that blows is commanded to do so by God. 

R, Well, does it not say, in speaking of 
the Elements, "For all are Thy servants,'^ 
Ps. cxix. 91 ? Just as the Centurion de- 
scribes what the oflSce of a servant is — " I say 
unto one, go, and he goeth ; and to another, 
come, and he cometh ; and to my servant, do 
this, and he doeth it.^^ Matt. viii. 9. Thus 
God commands the elements, and they obey 
Him: But suppose, Thomas, that the boat, 
in which you were the other day, had upset, 
and you had been drowned, should you say 
that this would have been chance ? 

Th, I should be afraid to say that. 

jR. Did you ever read of Jehoshaphat'a 
ships being wrecked 'wYveii \\fe \^'vxv^^ ^^^5^^ 
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with the wicked king Ahaziah ? here it is i n 
1 Kings xxii. 48. 

Th. Well, but it only says, "They wen^ 
not, for the ships were broken." There is 
no mention of chance in the matter. 

jR. No, there is not ; but let us look at 2 
Chron. xx. 37, where the same event is allu- 
ded to, and what have we? The Prophet 
Eliezer says to Jehoshaphat, " Because thou 
hast joined thyself with Ahaziah, the Lord 
hath broken thy works — and the ships were 
broken, [i.e. wrecked,) that they were not 
able to ^o to Tarshish.^^ 

Th, That is very striking, certainly. 

R. But it is not so only with the wind — it 
is the same with rain and snow, and frost and 
thaw — not one of them comes by chance. 

Th. Well, I am afraid you will think me 
very unreasonable, but I cannot agree with 
you here. Why, I heard Sam Rawlings say 
the other day, that his garden was burnt up 
for want of rain, while they had had refresh- 
ing showers only a mile off — what is this but 
chance ? 

R. I am afraid you have not read the 
Minor Prophets much. 

Th, I can't say I have — what are they ? 

R. They are the twelve last Books of the 

Prophets^ in jour Bible. I will read you a 

verse from one of them, — The T?rb^\ie\, Kmc>%, 
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ch. 4. ver. 7. The Lords ays, " Also I have 
withholden the rain from you, when there 
were yet three months to the harvest ; and / 
caiLsed it to rain upon one city, and earned it 
not to rain upon another city ; one piece was 
rained upon and the piece whereupon it 
rained not withered." Men speak of chance 
as though it were a person, and if it can do 
such things as these, chance must be a per- 
son ; that which causes it to rain and not to 
rain, must be something more than ideal. 

Th. There is some truth in that. 

R, How often do we hear the farmers 
complain of having unlucky seasons, when 
they have short crops, or things go wrong 
(as they call it) in any other way? They 
little know who it is they are accusing, when 
they find fault with their evil fortune. Only 
listen to this passage from the Prophet Hosea, 
ch. ii. 20, 21 — " I will hear, saith the Lord, 
I will hear the heavens ; and they shall hear 
the earth ; and the earth shall hear the corn 
and the wine, and the oil; and they shall 
hear Jezreel." 

Th, I don^t understand that passage. 

R, It means that Jezreel or Israel, calls 
aloud for corn and wine, and oil; they, iu 
their turn, call upon the earth to bring them 
forth ; the earth calls u^on tlaa \^ftRc^^s^sss. ^^^j^ 
rain to water it, aviA. >i\v^ %\iccL \Kk ^x^r.^^^^:^^ 
it; and these agam caW w^wv\NNa^^^^'^'^ ^^ 
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them their commission to shine and to ws^ 
Thus, before we can have " corn and frui* 
seasons/^ the Lord must command the % 
to descend, and the sun to shine upon 
earth, and then shall it "bring forth a 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower, ai 
bread to the eater." Isa. Iv. 10. So y 
see how little chance has to do in the matt< 

Th. Well, I cannot help thinking that it 
a very unlucky thing — sometimes, when y 
are going to take a pleasant walk with soi 
friends, just as you are all ready to set out^ 
begins to rain. 

R. And then, perhaps, every body sa 
" how provoking it is." 

Th. Well, is it not provoking ? 

R. It is certainly trying; but when y 
say it is very provoking, you mean that soi 
person has provoked you, and unreasonal 
too, or you would not be out of humour 
it. If you felt that the rain came from G( 
would you then think it right to say *' h( 
provoking" ? 

Th. But how can you prove that eve 
drop of rain comes directly by the will 
God? 

R. From the continuation of a text whi 
I have already mentioned, as well as frc 
many others. Speaking of the weather 
*/hif xxxviL 13, it 18 expressly a«L\d., " 
^arggse/A $/ /o come, whether for correclicn 
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for his land, or for mercy/' And so it may be 
said in such cases as you have just mentioned, 
that he causeth it to come, partly, to try our 
patience. But if we find fault with the rain, 
we are finding fault with God. 

Th, But you spoke of frost and thaw, and 
snow, — is there no chance in any of these 
either ? 

R, Certainly not. The hunter thinks it 
very unlucky when frost comes, and the 
school boy equally complains of a thaw for 
spoiling his slides — and they both talk of 
their bad fortune, when a heavy fall of snow 
comes, and covers fields and ponds alike. 

Th, Well, have you a text for all these 
cases too? 

R. Yes, I have. As for the frost, here is 
one, — Job xxxvii. 10, " By the breath of the 
Lord, frost is given/' And here is another, 
— " He casteth forth His ice, like morsels ; 
who can stand before His cold?" Ps. cxlvii. 17. 

Th. Now, then, for the thaw, 

R, Here it is, — Ps. cxlvii. 18. He sendeth 
out His word, and melteth them ; He causeth 
His wind to blow, and the waters flow.'' 

Th. Well, you must allow that it is a very 
hard case, (I was going to say very provoking, 
but you will not let me say that \)h\jLtisit not 
very hard to find yourself blocked uq ihl the. 
middle of a ]OUTrve^\i^ «u ^vva^s ^Xiwxs^^'^^*^^^^^ 
yon can getneilYiet Wdfe?«^^5i.^^^^'^'^^^'^ 
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R, It is a trial of human patience^ but I 
should not willingly call it very hard — much 
less should I say that it was unlucky^ or the 
efifect of chance — for the Scriptures ascribe 
all this to God. What have we in Ps. cxlvii. 
15, 16? " Hesendeth forth His commandment 
upon earth ; His word runneth very swiftly'' 
- — and to what intent? — it is added^ ''He 
giveth snow like wool/' 

Th, Why, the snow does fall like so many 
flocks of wool, — that is a very good descrip- 
tion. 

R, Also in Job xxxvii. 6, 7, it is said, " For 
He saith to the snow, ' Be thou on the earth ;' 
likewise to the small rain, and to the great 
rain of His strength. He sealeth up the hand 
of every man, that all men may know his 
work. Then the beasts go into dens and 
remain in their places." This ^'sealing up" 
may I think apply to a deep fall of snow, as 
well as to the frost. 

Th. You go on so fast with your texts of 
scripture, that I cannot take it all in. 

R. I have not done yet. Did you ever 
hear people complain how tiresome it was, 
that the sun had gone under a cloud at the 
very moment they wanted it to shine ? 

7%. Well, what has the Bible to say to 
that? 

R. Something quite to the purpose. It is 
said in Job i:xxvi. 32, " Wit\i c\ow^^ ^^ 
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covereth the lights and causeth it not to shine 
by the cloud that cometh betwixt/' So you 
siee that every cloud that conceals the sun, 
whether it be for a minute or a day, does so 
at the command of God. 

Th, ]Jut as to the day we were out fishing 
and caught next to nothings while the men 
in the other boat had capital sport, I cannot 
call that any thing but tad luck. 

R. If you do^ you call it by a wrong name. 

Th, How do you prove that ? 

R. Would you say it was all chance when 
the disciples, on two different occasions, let 
down their nets into the sea, and enclosed 
a great multitude of fishes? Ijuke v. 6. 
John xxi. 6. 

Th, Ah, but that was a miracle. 

R, We call it the " Miraculous draught of 
fiishes, it is true. But it was not a miracle of the 
same order, as when Jesus turned the water 
into wine, or when he walked upon the sea, 
or healed diseases, &c. There was nothing 
miraculous or contrary to the laws of nature, 
as they are called, (or as we ought to say — 
the laws of God's providence, J that a great 
multitude of fishes should be caught in a 
net. The miraculous part of it was, that all 
the fishes in question should be brought at 
once to that very spot at the bidding q€ 
Jesus. But it ^»a o\A^ ^\£\sst^ ^Xx^^xs^.^-*^ 
fuller instance o£ ^\i^\. X.^'^^ ^^^^ ^^"^^ 
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Not a fish can come into a net, or take a 
bait, at any time, but that it is drawn to do 
so by one of the secret strings of God^s pro- 
vidence ; and on the occasion of the two 
miraculous draughts of fishes, this was but 
proved on a larger scale. But suppose, 
Thomas, you were to catch a fish with a 
shilling in its gullet, what would you say ? 

Th, That I was very lucky for my pains ! 

R. Would you say that it was all luck 
when Peter caught the fish with a piece of 
money in its mouth ? Matt. xvii. 27. 

Th, Ah, but Christ told him that he 
should do so. Do you say that this was not 
contrary to the course of nature ? 

R. I am not exactly prepared to say that, 
because we do not know whether the fish 
swallowed the piece of money in the ordi- 
nary course of providence, or whether the 
coin was miraculously conveyed into its 
mouth for the purpose in question. But 
however that may be, do you think that you 
could do the same without the special provi- 
dence of God ? 

7%. Perhaps not, but I should certainly 
call it chance. But, speaking of fish, you 
must allow that it was very unlucky when 
that poor sailor was devoured by a shark the 
other day. 

J^, I cannot compliment you on being apt 
^o Jearn, Thomas. I should say tYvete ^^y& 
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no more chance in that^ than in Jonah's 
being swallowed by the great fish — and of 
this it is said, " Now the Lord had prepared 
a great fish to swallow up Jonah/' Jon. i. 
17. I believe that the one was as much an 
act of special providence, as the other. 

Th, I don't know what to say to that. 

R, Why, is it not said that not a sparrow 
" falleth on the ground without God ?" how 
much less, then, can a man perish without 
His will ? 

Th. Well, I saw Farmer Hoskins the other 
day fire at a whole set of larks — about twenty 
were killed, and the rest flew away. I should 
have said it was all chance which of them 
were hit, and which escaped. 

R, But it could not be chance, according 
to the verse of Scripture, which I have just 
quoted. 

Th. Then, of course, you say the same 
thing of those, who are killed in battle. 

R, The very same. 

Th, Why, you hear of some soldiers who 
have been in the thick of many battles, 
where bullets were flying in showers, and 
yet they have escaped, while hundreds around 
them have been slain. 

R. All very true — and you may hear of 
others, again, who have thought, the battle 
over, and the danget ^^%\.^^xA^^\.\iajv^^^^s?s- 

struck by a spent ^Yio^o,>iX\a^^^*^*^'^^^'^ 
in the action. "* ^ 
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Th, But is not that very like chance ? 

R. Thomas^ did you ever hear the soldier-*^ 
proverb ? 

Th. Oh, you mean, perhaps, that " Eve»*y 
bullet has its billet^' — but what of that? 

R, Why, it speaks more truth than is 
generally understood by those who repeat it. 

Th. How do you mean ? 

R, A billet, as you well know, is a written 
order, by which any soldier is quartered upon 
a certain house. Now, every bullet has its 
destination fixed whether to wound or to kill, 
or to fall harmless to the earth. If for either 
of the two former purposes, it has the name 
of the soldier for whom it is destined, with the 
nature of the wound that it is to inflict, 
written upon it by the providence of God, 
before it is discharged from the musket, — 
aye as soon as it was cast and became a 
bullet. 

Th, You are getting far beyond my depth, 
so you must have it all your own way, for I 
cannot contradict you. 

R, Did you ever read about the death of 
Ahab, King of Israel ? 

Th, Yes, I think I have. Is there not 

something said about a man drawing a bow 

at a venture, and killing him ? Now if that 

was not chance, my name is not Thomas. 

-^ Take care bow you call your own name 

-«/ question, or I shall prove accoTdm^ \.o 
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your own reasonings that your name is not 
Thomas. Just listen to this — In 1 Kings 
xxii. 20, we read thus, " And the Lord said, 
who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up, 
and fall at Ramoth-gilead/' So you see that 
God had determined that Ahab should be 
slain. 

Th. What next? 

R, Then we find the Lord's Prophet so 
convinced that Ahab would fall in battle, 
that he replies to a threat of the king by 
saying, " If thou return at all in peace, the 
Lord hath not spoken by me,'' ver. 28. And 
then he calls the people to witness what he 
had said, '' Hearken, oh people, unto me I" 
You may depend upon it, not one of those 
who heard Micaiah speak, ascribed the death 
of Ahab to chance. 

Th, Perhaps not. 

R. Besides all this, you must consider that 
Ahab disguised himself in common clothes, 
while Jehoshaphat, at Ahab's request, put on 
his royal robes. The King of Syria bid them 
fight only against the King of Israel. Every 
eye was then directed against Jehoshaphat, 
as being the only one to be seen in kingly 
garb ; who could have thought that he would 
escape, and Ahab be slain ? But " behold ! 
a certain man drew a bow at a venture^ and 
smote the King oi l%t\w^\i^^.^'2^^^*^^*"^^^^^^^^^ 
of the harueaa." T\i^ ^^^^^ '^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
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may have said to himself^ ^'my lord^ the 
king^ has bid us fight neither with small nor 
with great, but only with the king of Israel. 
How can I tell which is he, seeing he has 
disguised himself? I will draw a bow at a 
venture — who knows but that the arrow may 
hit him V' The bow is drawn, the arrow is 
discharged, and Ahab is mortally wounded. 
Now can you say, (especially when you con- 
sider the Lord's express declaration that 
Ahab should fall at Ramoth-gilead^) that this 
was the effect of chance ? 

Th. Perhaps not. 

R. It is not improbable that the archer, in 
drawing his bow, committed the arrow to the 
god, or goddess of Fortune, if they had such 
a deity among the Syrians, as the Greeks 
and Romans had. And observe how much 
more consistent those nations were than our 
modern unbelievers, for the former attributed 
what are called chance events to divine agency, 
while nominal christians ascribe them to a 
non-entity. How justly might it have been 
said to the heathens in question, "whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship. Him declare 
we unto you.'' Acts xvii. 23. The arrow 
in its flight may, as 1 have said, have been 
committed to supernatural guidance, and by 
such, indeed, it was conducted to the very 
marky for which God, in His providence, had 
designed it Observe also that tte wctott 
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entered " between the joints of the harness ^^^ 
or armour. Many would have said that this 
was all chance — but I hope you have heard 
enough to convince you that it was not so. 

Th. But God had expressly foretold the 
death of Ahab — therefore that must be an 
exception to the general rule. 

R, Not at all. In*the history before us, 
it has pleased God to draw aside the curtain 
from the secret machinery of His providence. 
But in every instance the hidden machinery 
is still there, although the curtain is not 
drawn aside. And where it has been drawn, 
it must have been for the express purpose of 
teaching us to recognise the hand of God in 
every circumstance, where it remains un- 
drawn. 

Th, Then I suppose you will not allow me 
to say that it was very unlucky, when that 
poor man was trodden to death in the crowd 
on Monday week. 

R, Certainly not. 

Th, But you have not a text of Scripture 
to fit that ! 

R, Don^t be so sure of that, Thomas. Did 
you never read of the nobleman that was 
trodden to death in the gate of Samaria? 

Th, I can't sav that I have — but that was 
a very unlucky thing for him, ijqqi vmis^.V 

/?. Noluckat«\\m\}5v?i\aa!Cv.'«. ^50?saa.^ 

instance, also, tke cwt^.««v >Q»a> ^^^^^ *^^^^ 
aside by the "WotA oi Gto^. 
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Th. Where is that ? I should like to ^ec 
it. 

R. Here it is. ^ Kings vii. 2. The nobl^ 
in question had thrown a contemptuori^s^ 
ioubt upon Elisha^s prediction, that '^ on th^ 
morrow about this time a measure of flour 
shall be sold for a shekel, and two measures 
[)f barley for a shekel. In the gate of Sama- 
ria. And Ehsha answered him, Behold thou 
shalt see it with thine eyes, but shall not eat 
thereof.^^ And accordingly, '^ so it fell out 
unto him, for the people trode upon him in 
the gate, and he died.'^ ver. 20. 

Th, I remember that in one of the Lessons 
read in Church there is something said 
about a Prophet that met a lion by the way^ 
and was devoured. 

R. Not exactly so : the Prophet, of whom 
jrou speak, was slain, but not devoured, — 
and here, also. Scripture shews us that there 
was no chance- work in the matter ; for only 
a short time before, the disobedient Prophet 
had been forewarned that his " carcase should 
not come to the sepulchre of his fathers.^' 
1 Kings xiii. 22. In fact, as God prepared 
a great fish to swallow Jonah, so he had 
commissioned a lion to slay the man of God 
here spoken of. 

7%, How do you mean that God commis^ 
<i?/g^//tbe lion ? 
^ That God led it by the secxet mwisi- 
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nery of His providence to the place where 
the Prophet was to pass. 

7%. But how came it, think ye, that the 
lion did not devour the body ? 

R. Simply because God had commissioned 
the Lion only to kill. God willed not that 
the body should be devoured, and therefore 
the lion did it not — neither was the ass, on 
which the Prophet rode, molested. In like 
manner, when Daniel was let down into the 
lions^ den, God " sent His angel, and shut 
the lions' mouths, that they hurt him not.'' 
Dan vi. 22. 

Th. But I don't yet understand that word 
" commissioned^' — do you mean to say that 
every thing that is done in the world is done 
by the commission of the Almighty r 

22. Certainly — either by the express com- 
mission or permission of God. I will give 
you another instance of what I mean from 
the Bible. When Shimei cursed David, as 
he fled from Absalom, David might have 
said, " what an unfortunate man I am, that 
Shimei should curse me, and throw stones 
at me !" 

Th. Well, what did he say ? 

R, He said, " Let him alone, for the Lord 
hath bidden him.'' " The Lord hath bid him 
curse David." 2 Sam. xvi. 10, 11. 

Th. That oiiVy m^e.^ \i^^ ^^x^^— ^^^is^sJs- 
God should bid mexv d.o Vck^eS^Va i\fi&s^\ 
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R. It does not mean that God willed that 
Shimei should sin, for we are told that 
** God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth He any man/' James i. 13, but 
that God intended the sin, which he knew 
Shimei would commit, for the good of David's 
soul, as a means of wholesome chastening for 
his past inconsistencies. And so David in 
Psa. xvii. 13, 14, calls the wicked the sword 
of the Lord : the pruning knife, as it were, 
with which He purges fruitful branches, 
" that they may bring forth more fruit/' 
" Deliver my soul from the wicked which is 
Thy sword — from men which are Thy hand^ 
oh God V' David did not mean that the 
wicked were justified in persecuting the 
righteous ; but that nevertheless, in so doing, 
they were unconsciously fulfilling God's 
chastening purposes towards his people. 

Th, Are you fond of gardening, Richard ? 

R, Yes, I am— but what of that ? 

Th, Why, did you never come into your 
garden and find a fine young plant, it may 
be, of pansies or carnations, beginning to 
droop, and the leaves turning yellow — you 
shade it and water it, but all to no purpose — 
it goes, and goes, and goes — and at last you 
dig it up and find a wire worm at the root, or 
ten to one but it has eaten its way up into the 
heart of the plant. Now / call that very 
unlucky — for it is almost sure to \>e \\vg Xi^'s^X. 
plant of the lot. 
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R. Gardeners should read the Book of 
Jonah^ Thomas. 

7%. How so ; was Jonah a gardener ? 

R. Not exactly — but Jonah had a gourd, 
and just when he delighted in it the most, it 
withered away. Jonah iv. 7. 

7%. Yes, [bh unlucky man Jonah was at 
that time, for if I remember right, the sun 
was very hot, and scorched him dreadfully. 

R, Yes, and there was a strong east wind 
too. 

77i, Could anything be more unfortunate ! 
What a chapter of accidents for poor Jonah ! 

R, No luck, no fortune, no accident in the 
matter. I wish you would read the Book of 
Jonah, when you go home. It is said, as I 
mentioned before, when Jonah was swallowed 
up, that " God had prepared a great fish'^ to 
do so. When Jonah was to be delivered, it 
is said that '* the Lord spake unto the fish, 
and it vomited out Jonah on the dry land.^^ 
Jonah ii. 10. When the gourd sprung up, it 
is said that the Lord had prepared it, — when 
it withered, that " God prepared a worm — 
and it smote the gourd.^^ And lastly " When 
the sun did arise, God prepared a vehement 
east wind, and the sun beat upon the head of 
Jonah, that he fainted." Jonah iv. 6,. 7, 8. 

Th, Well, I daresay Jonah thou^lit it ^^^ 
hard — I should not yjow^^x "^ V^ ^'^N^s.^'-^^R^saJj- 

an unlucky man 1 awxV 
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R, Jonah did think it very hard, but he 
did not ascribe it to chance ; he knew that it 
all came from God, and yet he was very 
angry. 

7%. Why, what a sinful man Jonah must 
have been ! 

R, Jonah was a sinner as all men are, and 
at that time he was 'in a very rebellious 
mood, but he did not dishonour God so much 
as you do. 

Th. How do you mean ? 

R. Jonah acknowledged the hand of Ood 
in the matter — he gave God the glory of 
His own works, although he quarrelled with 
His dispensations. Now, you would not only 
quarrel with the dispensations, but also rob 
God of the glory of doing the works, for you 
ascribe them all to chance. 

Th. Richard, you are too deep a divine for 
rae. You don^t like me to talk of " A chap- 
ter of accidents,^' — but what do you say to 
poor Job's case ? How thick his misfortunes 
came upon him ! 

R. Don^t call them misfortunes — that 
means chance, after all. 

Th. Well, you know what I mean. But 
did not Job meet with ten or a dozen differ- 
ent trials on the same day ? 

R, Not so many as that, but quite enough 
^o tiy Job^s temperj and to have led him to 
9sjr what an unlucky mian lie was, \t V^ \i'8c\ 
^ou^ht like you. 
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Th. How was it, then ? 

JR. You had better read it for yourself — 
and you will find that four messengers came 
in one after the other, and told Job, in turn, 
of the most afOictive trials that could befal 
mortal man. 

Th, But did he not complain ? I think I 
have heard that Job, though he is called so 
patient, was a great grumbler, after all. 

JR. In the matter before us, Job gave God 
all the glory, for he said, " The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord I In all this Job 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly." 
Job i. 21, 22. 

Th. But did Job never complain ? 

JR. When he was smitten with sore boils 
from head to foot, then, as you say, he did 
most grievously complain ; but even then he 
ascribed all his trials to God. His sin in 
that matter was something like that of Jonah, 
but not exactly the same. They were both 
out of humour with the Lord — Job, because 
he thought himself too righteous to deserve 
such heavy afflictions ; Jonah, because God 
did not destroy the Ninevites, which com- 
pletely soured his mind, under the foolish 
impression that his credit as a true Prophet 
would thereby sufier. 

Th. Well, 1 ca\mo>u xvrA'et^^.'^ccL^^^^ 

sure it cau be to^xw^SiJOTLC.^ "^^ ^'^^'^ '^ 
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disappoint people so. Only last summer, I 
YfBA going once to spend the day with my 
Uncle and Aunt^ and Cousins^ as I unex- 
pectedly had a holiday. I went to the Rail- 
road Station and found that I had mistaken 
the hour — the train had gone ten minutes 
before — no other train for an hour and a half. 
When I got off at last, something went 
wrong with the Engine, which detained us 
ever so long ; and when I got to Bath, I 
found an empty house — my uncle's family 
had gone out for the day. 

R. That was certainly very trying. 

7%. But what pleasure can it give Provi- 
dence to vex people so ? 

R, No pleasure at all ; for God does not 
willingly afflict any one — but I think I have 
told you enough from Scripture, to shew you 
that nothing can happen to us without the 
will of God, and surely that is no less true 
when trials come thick, than when they come 
singly. God sends those things to try us, 
as the doctors give us medicine : we don't 
say they like to annoy us, because their 
physic has a bad taste, and is to be taken 
frequently. 

Th. Well, but it is so hard — I heard my 
Mother say, only last night, that if she 
dropped one stitch in knitting, she was sure 
^ drop two or three. 
^ -^ ^ere are no exceptions — -Wi^Kxev^^^^* 
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your Mother can no more drop a stitch in 
knitting without the will of God^ than she 
could take wings and fly. 

Th, You don't find any thing in the Bible 
about that. 

R. Not exactly about that very thing, — 
but it is said, " Shall there be evil in the city, 
and the Lord hath not done it V Amos iii. 6. 
Now, I don't understand why any thing that 
we call evil can happen in a house, any more 
than in a city, without the Lord. 

Th. But such little things as that I 

R. Why, such little things (as you call 
them,) are quite sufficient to put people out 
of humour j therefore I can't think they are 
too trifling to come from God for the purpose 
of our trial. 

Th. Well, Richard, T should like to know 
what you have to say to this. One day I was 
passing by Squire Jackson's, — he was just 
goinpf in at his door, when he turned round 
and saw me — and he asked me if I should 
like to have a day's fishing in his ponds. 
Half a minute later, and I should not have 
seen him, and then I should have lost my 
day's fishing. Now I call that being very 
liuiky. 

R. Perhaps you would have said that 
EUjah was very lucky, when he went to the 
village of Zarep\xatTi m xXi^ fexxivsL^^^^^ 
the widow woman, y?\io N^aa e.^xXv^'tva^^^^^** 
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ike, as she thought^ her last cake with. 
ings xvii. 10 — 12. A little later^ and the 
)W woman might have been gone^ and 
. Elijah might have starved. But we find 
God had commanded the widow to sustain 

h. But do you mean to say that God 
tnanded Squire Jackson to give me a 
s fishing ? 

. In the same sense that He commanded 
lyidow woman to sustain EUjah. It does 
mean that God had actually spoken to 
?ridow, — for we find, that when the pro- 
asked her for a morsel of bread, she was 
stonishment at the request, and replied 
she was but gathering two sticks, that 
might dress her last cake, that her son 
she might eat it and die ; but God had 
red it in His Providence and brought it 
ass. Now, although your matter with 
re Jackson was nothing so serious, I 
ve it to have been equally ordered in the 
idence of God. Did you ever read the 
•ry of Samson, Thomas ? 
e. Yes, I have, — but it is a long time 
/• 

Well, Samson went down to Timnath, 
jaw a young woman of the Philistines, 
Q he desired to marry. His Father and 
er were much grieved at this, and did 
f could to prevent it. PerViaij^ \\i«^ 
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said " What a pity it is that our son met with 
that young woman I If he had not hap- 
pened to go by, when she was at her door, 
this would not have come to pass.'^ But the 
Scripture tells us that " It was of the Lord^ 
that He sought an occasion against the Phi- 
listines/^ Judges xiv. 4. And so, if Abra- 
ham's servant had not believed in the special 
Providence of God, he might have said that 
it was all chance, that Rebeccah happened to 
come forth to draw water, just as he arrived 
at the city of Nahor. But from beginning 
to end of that interesting transaction, he saw 
and acknowledged the hand of God in it. 
Gen. xxiv. 

Th, Do you think every thing that happens 
to the dumb animals, is as much ordered by 
Providence, as what happens to man ? 

R. I believe there is no exception. 

Th. Have you ever watched the rooks in 
the morning, how they fly to a great distance, 
high up in the air, to find their food ? 

R. Yes : and I like to see them too. 

Th, Well : do you think that every grub 
they find is brought to them by the Provi- 
dence of God ? 

R, Certainly : is it not said that God feeds 
the fowls of the air ? Luke xii. 24. 

Th, Yes : but I did not know that this 
was to be taken litetaWj • 
R. Why not? 1 cwi ^V^^ i«^ ^ ^'^^ 
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Ling text to that effect in the Book of 

, God would prove to the patriarch how 

Man is below the Most High, and asks 

if he can undertake to order the world 

all its concerns. " Wilt thou hunt the 

T for the lions, or fill the appetite of the 

ng lions, when they couch in their dens, 

abide in the covert to lie in wait ? Who 

lidethfor the raven his food? When his 

ng ones cry unto God, they wander for 

: of meat.'^ Job xxxviii. 39 — 4«1. Is it 

clear from this, that the wild beasts find 

r prey by the Providence of God? that 

vidence, as it were hunts for them ? And 

only so, but the cry of the young ravens 

laid to be heard of the Lord, and that 

m they find their food, it is His answer to 

ir cry. 

^h. But there is one thing which you 
it allow to be chance-work. 
I, What is that ? 

'%. Why, games of chance ^ — ^I have you 
t\ 

I. Don't halloo before you are out of the 
)d, Thomas. 

%. But what do you say to dice? you 
3ly don't think that every time the dice 
thrown, they fall according to the appoint- 
it of God. 
\ Yes, I do. 
'. According to that, evexy tvxxtv ^^ 
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dice make in the box, before they are thrown, 
must be equally determined by the hand of 
God. 

R. Certainly. 

7%. Then, of course, you say the same 
thing of cards. 

R. Precisely the same. 

Th. Then it must come to this, that every 
heart, or diamond, or spade, or club, that is 
dealt to any one, comes not to them by 
chance, but by the will of the Almighty. 

R» I told you already, that I don't believe 
there is such a thing as chance. 

Th, Then, why are they called games of 
chance ? 

JR. I have nothing to do with the names 
that the world gives to its own amusements. 
They only shew what the false ideas of the 
world are, — they do not prove the fact. 

Th. But do you never call them games of 
chance ? 

R. If I do, it is because I don't know 
what other term to employ in speaking of 
them. The world^s worship of its own idol 
can hardly be expressed in any way, but that 
of its own coining. 

Th, In cards, you know, the great thing is 
the shuffling. Now do you mean to say that 
when you shuflSe them, every single caxdtbAfc 
£nd its way in betweeiv tsso o\\\fcx ^•ax^^^^^'^ 
so by the will and PxoVvSl^wc^ ^^ ^o^**. 
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R, Yes I do : but don^t say, when ' / shuf- 
fle them' for I never play at cards, as I don^t 
approve of them. 

Th. But if it be wrong to play at cards, 
how can God have any thing to do with it ? 

R, There are many things in the world 
permitted by God, which are not approved of 
by God. 

Th, I don't understand you. 

JR. Who is it that enables you to lift hand 
or foot, Thomas ? 

Th, I suppose God does. 

R, Yes, you cannot move hand or finger, 
wrist, elbow or shoulder, without him. The 
power to use our limbs is, as it were, a con- 
tinuous stream of divine permission flowing 
from the divine mind ; and if once the supply 
(rom the fountain is cut ofl^, the stream will 
cease to flow. God has only to lay His fln- 
^er upon us by some sudden visitation, and 
the power of our limbs is instantly gone. 

7%. That is all very fine reasoning ; but I 
ion't see what it has to do with dice or cards. 

JR. Stop a minute and you shall see : You 
dlow that God alone can give you power to 
lift your hand — you may do so, to give a tri- 
le to a poor man, or you may lift it in anger 
to inflict an injury upon your neighbour. 
The one, if done from love to Christ, is a 
yod action, and the other is a\)aA. owe. 'ftvsX 
1 jrou say that the powex oi ^^xi% ^wa 
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hand comes not equally from God in the one 
case and the other ? 

J%. I don^t know ; but that seems to me 
dangerous doctrine. 

JR. It would be so, if I were to say that 
God approved of the bad action, — but it has 
pleased God in the government of the world, 
to allow to man the free exercise of body 
and mind, and to give him the power requi- 
site for the use of it ; although, generally 
speaking, that power is exercised contrary to 
the divine command. If it were not so, man 
would be a mere automaton, and not a free 
agent. 

7%. But, after all, how do you apply all 
that to cards or dice ? 

R. The application is simple. The shuf- 
fling of cards and the shaking of dice are 
only instances in which the permissive power 
of God is exercised, although his approval is 
withheld. 

Th. That is too deep for me. 

R, Well, then, you have the simple rule, 
if you like it better, that nothing can happen 
without God, as not a sparrow can fall, or 
even a hair fall from your head, without Him. 

Th, But I cannot believe that God attends 
to such little matters as the casting of every 
die, and the dealing of every card. It seems 
so much beneath the d>gii\\.^ oi ^^^» 
B. Suppose the "DuVe oi ^\x^icSks3.^^«»k^ 
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very tenant that he had on all his farms, and 
very servant that every tenant had, — that 
•e knew also what was sown in every field, 
nd every sheep and ox, fed upon his pro- 
>erty — ^would you say that this minute degree 
tf knowledge was a credit to his powers, or 
he reverse. 

Th, A credit, certainly. 

R. And suppose a watchmaker remem- 
)ered every single watch that he had turned 
>ut in the course of a long business ; not only 
to, but that he could distinctly bear in mind 
jvery wheel and every pin in each of those 
vatches, so that he should never lose one of 
ihem from his mind's eye; would you consider 
hat a reflection upon his ability and wisdom ? 
ATould you not rather say that it proved him 
;o be a man of a wondrous mind ? 

Th. Certainly, I should. 

R, Then why think it beneath the dignity 
3f God, to be acquainted with every thing 
:hat exists, every thing that happens in this 
aether world ? Does it not exalt the power 
ind wisdom of God far above our compre- 
bension, to know that he numbers and re- 
members every blade of grass that grows, 
every feather on the wing of every butterfly 
that flies, every scale of every fish that swims^ 
and every hair upon the head of every human 
'ei'ng in the worlds — that every tVvoxi^kt that 
entertained, every word t^at *\& \x\X«t^^^ 
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every deed that is done^ has a distinct and 
separate entry in the book of His divine per- 
mission^ as well as a defined place in His ob- 
servation ? 

Th. Well, Richard, you know that I can 
never swim with you in such deep water as that, 
— ^but you cannot bring forward any text of 
Scripture to prove what you say of games of 
chance, or I know you would have done so 
before now. 

R» Are you sure of that ? What do you 
say to this ? " The lot is cast into the lap, 
but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord/' Prov. xvi. 33. 

Th. But that speaks of drawing lots, and 
not of games of chance. 

JR. The principle is quite the same. In all 
of them you appeal to something beyond the 
limit of your own choice or determination, 
and throw yourself upon what you call chance, 
unconscious all the time that you are really 
making an appeal to the directing will of Grod. 

Th. Then, if one holds two or three slips 
of paper between his fingers, and others draw 
them out, it is determined by the Lord which 
paper each is to draw. 

R, Certainly. 

Th, Then there is tossing up — or as school- 
boys call it — " heads or tails.'' 

R, It's all the same. lS.o^ c^w^^iO^sKt^aSsfc 
of the half-penny be \x^^etm^^\.^ ^-^Rje^ 
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rd directs ? If you can find out any 
divinity that takes charge of such 
, good and well — but if not, I don't 
why they should be taken out of the 
acting hand of God. 
Then you don't approve, I suppose, of 
ying, that "i/'« all a toss up'' whether 
J will happen or not. 
SVTiy, that is a very incorrect expression^ 
the least of it. If it means anything, 
say, literaUy, that it is quite uncertain 
; may please God to order a certain 
in the same way that it is uncertain 
side of the half-penny may in His 
ence fall uppermost. 
But have you any practical proofs 
Scripture that the drawing of lots is 
jd by Providence ? 

ifes, we find it so in the case of Achan. 
God is directing Joshua to find out by 
3 had committed the trespass, it is said, 
it shall be that the tribe which the 
aketh shall come, and the family which 
*'d taketh shall come, and the household 
the Lord taketh shall come, man by 
Joshua vii. 14. There is also the 
* Saul and Jonathan, when the latter 
ten some honey in the wood, not know- 
3 curse that his father had so unwisely 
need; but Saul, thoug^h. a rebeUioufl 
ked man, was no atheist. 
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Th, How do you mean ? 

JR. Why, I mean to say, that when men 
ascribe events to chance, they are acting the 
part of atheists, for it is practical atheism to 
take the direction of the world out of the 
hand of God. Saul knew better than that, 
for before the lots were cast, he " said unto 
the Lord God of Israel, give a perfect lot.'' 
1 Sam. xiv. 41. Also when the. Apostles 
were about to choose by lot a successor to 
the traitor Judas, "they prayed and said. 
Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all 
men, shew whether of these Thou hast chosen.^' 
Acts i, 24. So that the casting of lots was 
in those days considered a religious ceremony, 
a solemn appeal to the counsel and will of 
God. 

Th. Do you object to the practice of draw- ' 
ing lots now a-days ? 

R. I think it is altogether a wrong princi- 
ple to go upon, unless it be made a religious 
ceremony, and for that we have no authority 
since the day of Pentecost, when the Spirit 
of God was so freely given, to be in all 
succeeding ages the guide of His people in 
all difScult matters. It is the opinion of 
most good men, that to make a solemn 
appeal to God by lot is now, to say the least, 
very unnecessary ; and it ^^5^"^"^ *^^ "^^^ **C«!aft^^ 
in ao doing, we are taYmg \3c^^\^ ^\«.^^^*^ ^ 
create an occasion fox eiLetd^iSL^^^'^^'^^'^'^'' 
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playing with edged tools. 

Th. But suppose people have not the Spirit 
of God^ as I know you consider to be the 
case with me^ what are they to do then ? 

R. The case is quite plain. — You will 
allow of course^ that there is no God but 
one. 

Th. Of course I do. 

JR. And that chance is — what? 

Th. Oh ! nothings I suppose. 

J?. Very well — in drawing lots, then^ you 
appeal either to the decision of God's Provi- 
dence^ which I presume you would not wish to 
do, or else to an empty nothing, which, you will 
allow, is arrant folly. Therefore I think we 
have brought it to the conclusion, that even 
you had better let the drawing of lots alone. 

Th, But what do you say to the case of 
schoolboys tossing up, or drawing lots^ which 
side shall begin the game ? 

R. That is the most innocent use of the 
lot, but the principle is still the same. The 
lot is often only the last retreat of selfishness. 
For instance, if two boys have to draw lots, 
for two pieces of cake, it generally is because 
neither boy likes to take the smaller piece to 
himself — and so in the case you mention, 
neither aide like to give up the first kick 
st /bot'ballj or the first irnimg^ at cndl&sX.. 
^%- I need not ask you wliat you VJqxdS^ oi 
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jR. Lotteries are the most odious form of 
the worship of the goddess of Fortune. 
Then it is that whole hecatombs are offered 
upon her altar. And here^ beside the appeal 
to chance, as it is called, there is an inordi- 
nate desire to have more of this world^s 
goods than it has pleased God, in the ordi- 
nary means of His Providence, to bestow 
upon you. Wealth acquired in this way is, 
as it were, contorted from the Providence of 
God^ and, as such, is not likely to have His 
blessing. 

Th. But raffles — you surely see no harm 
in them! 

R. Why not? The only difference be- 
tween them and lotteries is, that in one case, 
money is the object tried for, and in the 
other, something that represents money. 

Th. But, now I think of it, Richard, is 
not the word chance used in the Bible ? 

JR. Yes it is : but in quite a different sense 
from that which you attach to it. What 
Scripture means to express by it is, that an 
event happens which has been unforeseen, 
and beyond the control of human determi- 
nation. The word chance occurs in the his- 
tory of the good Samaritan. Let us examine 
it. " And by chance there came down a 
certain priest that way.^^ Luke x, 31. Now» 
what does that meaii,\iuV,>j\i'a)t^^^x\axsi.^^^ 
came down unexpectedhi ? N^ ^Vw^'^^'^^^s^^^^ 
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.esson from the Greeks and Romana. 
used such words as iDdicating the 
y of a heathen goddess; and we, 
^ from poverty of language, have 
;ed their words, " fortune'* and " fortu- 
," '* misfortune'* and ''unfortunate." 
only difference between us and them is, 
. by these expressions they recognised 
hand of a false god, while we bestow the 
lour upon an empty nothing. 
Th. But have you no other instances of 
3 word chance being used in the Bible ? 
-R, Yes, here is another. I know you 
ied to be fond of bird's nesting, and there- 
ire you may perhaps have noticed the pas- 
age which I mean — ^it is this. " If a bird's 
lest chance to be before thee in the way— 
thou shalt not take the dam with the young , 
but thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, 
and take the young to thee." Deut. xxii. 6, 
7. Now, as it is said that not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without God, how could 
the nest be found and the young ones taken 
without the exercise of His Providence ? 

I remember another very remarkable in- 
stance of the word chance being used ir 
Scripture. When the Philistines dismissec 
the Ark of the Covenant, they laid it upon 
cart, to which they yoked two milch kin 
od Jet them go — and they said tYi\xs> " K: 
> if Jt goeth up by the way oi ^iVa ^ 
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coast to Beth-she-mesh^ then He hath done 
us this great evil : but if not^ then we shall 
know that it is not His hand that smote us ; 
it was a chance that happened to us/' 1 
Samuel vi. 9. The Philistines were heathens, 
and they thus held the balance between the 
God of the Hebrews, and the goddess of 
fortune, as to which had been the cause of 
their visitation. The event i^oved that their 
chastisement came. from the hand of the 
Lord, as also that the kine took the one road^ 
instead of the other, by His special Provi- 
dence ; and will you be worse than the Phi- 
listines, and ascribe to chance what they 
attributed to the Most High ? 

Th. There is another word that occurs in 
the Bible, '' Peradventure" 

R, Yes ; it means, if such or such happen 
to be the case. The word is used by Abra- 
ham, when interceding for the cities of the 
plain — " Peradventure there be fifty righ- 
teous/' " Peradventure there shall be forty 
found there/' Gen. xviii. 24, 29. It had 
respect to what was already the case. Abra- 
ham's " Peradventure^' could not possibly in- 
crease the number of righteous men in So- 
dom ; it only means to say, if it. shall be 
found, upon inquiry, that there are fifty 
righteous, &c. 

It occurs also, 'w\xeiiM.o^^% ^^^ ^<K8iSss^^^ 
with idolatrous lsrae\,^llet ^Stia \$^^^.^^ ^^^^^ 



Golden Calf — " Ye have sinned a great sin : 
and now I will go up unto the Lord ; perad- 
venture I shall make an atonement for your 
sin.'* Exodus xxxii. 30. 

Th. Well, does not that mean that Moses 
thought it was a chance whether God would 
forgive them or not ? 

-R. No : he only meant that it was un- 
known to him whether God would pardon their 
idolatry; but surely he could not mean that 
any act of the divine mind, or purpose of the 
divine will, could be a matter of what men 
call chance. There are other instances in 
which it is used, but it is unnecessary to refer 
to them, as the meaning is always the same. 

Th. Is there not one of the Collects that 
speaks of the ^' changes and chances of this 
mortal life V 

R. Yes : it is the first Collect at the end 
of the Communion service. 

Th. Well, was it not very inconsistent in 
the person who wrote that Collect to use the 
word change, if your view be correct ? 

R. The Author of the Collect in question, 

no doubt used the word in the Scripture 

sense of the term : viz., that of unforeseen 

events. **^ Changes and chances'' is an en- 

Jar^in^ upon the same idea. " Chances'* 

mean sudden '^ changes ^^ sucTi »a ixi«ji could 

■oot have looked for, just aa Nve \i«tNe ^^«vi 

*«^ Jt means in the parable oi t\ie ^oo^ 
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Samaritan^ and other Scriptures. Besides^ 
this Collect particularly calls upon God to 
" dispose the way'' of His servants, which is 
quite contrary to your idea of the word 
chance. 

Th. Well, Richard, you have not recon- 
ciled me to your view of the subject. After 
all that you have said, I feel that the word 
chance is quite good enough for me ; and it 
is far too methodistical to be so particular in 
your language. 

R. I think I can tell you why you dislike 
my view of the matter, Thomas. You are 
not at peace with God, and therefore you 
shrink from coming into contact with Him 
in the events of daily life. 

Th. What do. you mean by not being at 
peace with God ? 

-R. That you have not yet come to Christ 
for the pardon of your sins, and that there- 
fore you are not reconciled to God. 

7%. But do you consider me not to be a 
Christian ? I was baptised all the same as 
you were ; and as to my sins, I don*t know 
that I am a great sinner, after all. 

R, I know, Thomas, that you go to Church 
every Sunday. Now, what is one of the 
first sentences, that is generally read by the 
Clergyman ? " Enter not into judgment with 
Thy servant, oh Lot A. \ tet ydl^^k^ 'ss.^jj^^^^vwSX. 
no man living be jiwtified?* "l^Mk^ \ss&^j»a. \s^ 
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tay^ that no man has any righteousness of 
ds own^ by which he can be saved. He can 
)nly obtain salvation by comings as a lost 
md ruined sinner, to the cross of Christ. 

Th. But what has that to do with chance ? 

R. I will tell you what I mean. Until a 
nan come to Christ, his sins are unforgiven 
—until his sins are forgiven, he cannot feel 
it peace with God — and until he is at peace 
fith God, he does not like to think that 
jvery thing which happens to him, comes 
rom God ; he would rather cheat his own 
convictions, and ascribe aU things to chance, 
md thereby escape the necessity of thinking 
rf God at ev^ry turn. 

Th, I don^t like this kind of conversation. 
[ would rather bring it to a close. 

-R. I have no wish to prolong it against 
^our will. I have only one thing more to 
ay. What you require, Thomas, is to have 
^our heart changed, and then you would see 
hings differently. I don^t wish you to take 
Fhat I have said upon my authority , but 
ust pray to God to give you His Holy Spirit, 
hat you may see things in their true light ; 
tnd, if you don^t like using those words, 
imply ask God to teach you which of us is 
n the right, and which is wrong. 
-^, I cannot promise to do so. 
^' Well, I don^t wish to exajct a \on^ itcrai 
•• but this I know — if once you coxcifc «a 
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a sinner to the cross of Christ, saying, " Lord, 
save me or I perish," and receive the teaching 
of the Spirit of God, you will then have a 
key to the things we have been talking about 
which you do not now possess ; and instead 
of ascribing events to chance, it will be a 
pleasure to you to see the hand of God in 
all things. 
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